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THE 2%-INCH U.S. HOWITZER, 1792-1793 
by Don H. Berkebile 


This interesting, yet little known, piece of U.S. 
ordnance has, for a number of years, been an ob- 
ject of curiosity and mystery to several COMPANY 
members. Our attention was first brought to this 
artillery piece at the 1953 COMPANY meeting in 
Philadelphia, where Herb Glass exhibited one he 
had borrowed from the West Point Museum. 
Shortly afterward efforts were begun to uncover 
the history of this howitzer. While the story is not 
yet complete, many interesting facts have been 
learned; perhaps other COMPANY members will 
discover the remainder of the details. 

Io date, nine surviving originals have been lo- 
cated, all in government collections.’ From these 
nine examples we learn that there were two dis- 
tinct types, and probably two variations of the one 
type. The lighter type, of which four remain, is 
approximately 16 inches long, has a bore of 2.85 
inches and weighs 38 pounds. The heavier gun is 
nearly an inch longer, has a 3-inch bore and 
weighs 60 pounds. Both are cast of bronze and 
have chambered bures. It may be safe to assume, 
from evidence which will be mentioned later, that 
all bores were originally 2.85 inches 

The light howitzers have slightly raised pans, 
and differ in a number of other ways from the 
heavier ones. The breech of the light tubes are 
smaller in diameter than the muzzle section and 
no sights were ever attached to them. Several of 
these are marked “D. King, Germantown,” have 
a “U.S.” on each trunnion and a “U.S.” on top 
the barrel. They also have the abbreviation “No.” 
on top, with no number following, and the large 
letters ““Z.C.” chiseled in. What these letters sig- 
nify is still a mystery. One of the light howitzers, 
while similar in pattern to the others, is unmarked, 
has a slightly different pan and smaller trunnions. 


This may be either the earlier 1792 type or possibly 
a foreign piece from which the U.S. versions were 
copied. 

The five heavier howitzers all bear the inscrip- 
tion “D. King, Philada. 1793.” All of them either 
have sights or show evidence of having had them, 
and one has a large “U.S.” chiseled on top be- 
tween the trunnions. The sights, made of iron, 
appear to be an afterthought since the rear one 1s 
set into the breech reinforce in such a manner as 
to partly obliterate the word “Philada.” All bear 
a number, on one trunnion, in Roman numerals 
The pans on these resembled those of the light 
howitzers, but rather than being raised, were 
chiseled into their surface. Each has a pronounced 
indentation on the under side, just forward of the 
vent and at right angles to the bore, possibly due 
to the manner in which they were mounted 

Many of the surviving specimens can be traced 
back to Watervliet Arsenal, the first being deliv- 
ered from there to West Point in 1842, while two 
have been received at Ft. Sill, Oklahoma, as late 
as 1935. Possibly all nine now in collections were 
once stored there. None of the howitzers have any 
authenticated histories, except the tradition that 
one of Fort Sill’s pieces saw service at Fallen 
limbers. It is interesting to note that the Ord- 
nance Section at the International Exhibition in 
Philadelphia in 1876 displayed nine “‘3-inch” 
howitzers, probably the same nine now known, 
and the only ones extant 

Comparatively little is known of Daniel King. 
the founder of the howitzers.’ In 1759 he was lo- 
cated at the upper end of 2nd Street in Philadel- 
phia, and some time later at 68 South Front street 
In 1776 he was appointed to the Committee of 
Safety and is known to have cast a number of 





First model King howitzer? This light unmarked gun has 
very Slight trunnions that indicate this possibility. The ap- 
plied plate ascribing these howitzers to Revolutionary War 
use would seem by the author to be an error. Photograph 
courtesy of the West Point Museum. 

cannon of various types. Still later, on the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution, King entered a float in 
the parade held in Philadelphia on 4 July 1788, in 
celebration of the event. On his float was built a 
small furnace which was in full blast throughout 
the procession, during which time Mr. King fin- 
ished a 3-inch howitzer. At the end of the parade 
he mounted this gun and fired it along with the 
other artillery pieces on Union Green.* 

Small cannon of this type developed to fill a 
specific need, and might be considered the ances- 
tors of the mountain artillery of a somewhat later 
day. The heavy, horse-drawn guns could not al- 
ways be transported to the positions where they 


were in demand; further, the heavier guns had 
greater range than was actually needed in close 
wilderness fighting. These circumstances resulted 
in a slight trend toward a light piece that could 
be strapped to a packsaddle and carried on horse- 
back, and several variations of such light cannon 
were in use at least as early as the Revolutionary 
War. On 30 November 1776, Major General 
Schuyler requested, for the Army of the Northern 
Department, a number of light cannon on traveling 
carriages, among them, four 3-inch howitzers.’ The 
following June, General Fraser, with the advance 
guard of Burgoyne’s expedition, marched with four 
light 6-pounders and fov: light 3-pounders, the 
latter “constructed for b>:ng occasionally carried 
on horseback.” * Three ¢/ ‘he 3-pounder guns are 
still to be seen, one in the ~ollection of Fort Ticon- 
deroga, one in the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, and the third in the Smithsonian 
Institution. The first is thought to be mounted on 
its original carriage.’ 


The next reference to a cannon which may have 
been one of this type is found in a communication 
from Colonel Josiah Harmar to Major John Ham- 
tramck, dated at Ft. Washington, 27 August 1790 
He wrote, “I shall expect Major Doughty here 
shortly; when I shall take his opinion about a car- 
riage for the howitz; perhaps it will be most advis- 
able to send it to head quarters to be mounted, as 
you have a sufficiency of artillery without it, at 
Post Vincennes.” * We can only surmise that this 
might have been a 2%-inch howitzer. At least 
there seems to be a probiem about how to mount 
the piece; had it been a more common 5%” or 8” 
howitzer, one would be inclined to think it would 
probably have been mounted on a conventional 
howitzer carriage, causing no further difficulty. 


In March of 1792, with St. Clair’s defeat on the 
Wabash still a poignant memory, Anthony Wayne 
took command of the newly organized Legion of 
the United States. He lost no time in procuring 
equipment and supplies, and on 31 May the 
amount of $442.67 was entered in the quarter- 
master records “to pay for 16 Howitzers & 16 
Carriages.” * Considering the small cost of the 
pieces, there can be little doubt that they were the 
2%-inch howitzers; besides, the number is in agree- 
ment with that shown in a missive Wayne had sent 
Secretary of War Knox, on 27 July 1792. “Pray 
what is become of our sixteen little Howitz’s,” he 





inquired, “we have plenty of round pebbles that 
will answer in the place of shot for practicing and 
our Artillery men-—have everything yet to learn.” 
Eight of the tubes were received at Pittsburgh a 
short time later, for Wayne acknowledged their 
arrival on 10 August, noting that they were “with- 
out wheels or Carriages.” "' 

Considering the eagerness with which Wayne 
awaited the howitzers, there can be little doubt 
that he was not long in putting his artillerymen to 
practice with them. Writing Knox on 13 September 
he said he was delighted with them, but suggested 
that should more howitzers be contemplated, they 
be made with beres an inch larger, so that the hand 
could be introduced into the bore to place the charge 
of powder in the chamber, thus making loading 


Two views of a marked King howitzer. This specimen i 
representative of the majority of its type. Photograph cour 
tesy of the West Point Museum 


both easier and faster. Knox quickly replied that 
is Was not necessary to insert the hand into the 
bore in loading,'* advising that he would forward 
some samples of fixed ammunition, and that 2500 
shells were already on the way. Unfortunately the 
gunners soon found that the design of the little 
howitzers was inadequate, the trunnions either 
bending or breaking off with the first discharges 
Sometime during the summer Wayne sent several 
of the damaged pieces back to Philadelphia’’ and 
asked that replacements be cast. Knox assured 
him on 12 October that they would be replaced; 
in fact an entry for four additional howitzers dated 





31 August in the quartermaster record book" 
seems to indicate that Knox had already made 
arrangements to have the replacements cast. In 
view of the fact that the greatest weakness of the 
howitzers lay in the trunnions, and since surviving 
examples of the light howitzers bear two different 
trunnion diameters, it is logical to believe that the 
last four pieces cast in 1792 had the heavier, 
though still insufficient, trunnions. Following the 
entry of the four howitzers, and two carriages for 
same, there is under the same date an item of 
$11.00 for “lettering howitzer carriages & painting 
covers.” Another entry mentions “white lead and 
Prussion [sic] blue for carriages,” but since the term 
carriage was generally used at that time in refer- 
ence to anything with wheels, it is not certain that 
this paint was used on the 2%-inch howitzer 
carriages. 

The most complete account of the trials of the 
light howitzers is found in a letter General Wayne 
wrote to the Secretary of War on 15 January 1793. 
Here, too, is the first reference to the heavier type: 


The Gentlemen of the Artillery have uniformly been out 
of temper with the lite Howitz—in fact the trunnions have 
generally give way— bearing no proper proportion to the 
Caliber—& the metele of an improper & infamous quafl}ity 

were those pieces one third heavier with Irons & every 
thing in due proportion—they wou’d be superior to any other 
kind of Ordnance yet invented for the Nature of our service, 
I must therefore request that you will think of this business 
& order Sixteen more of the proper Construction & pro- 
portions let the piece be Sixty pounds weight in place of 37 
or 39—-& the Irons &c in proportion so that the [illeg.—new?] 
Carriage & all complete may weigh from 212 to 224 Ibs net 
which will not be too heavy for a pack horse 

From your letter of the Sth Instant I shou’d suppose that 
Colo. Proctor must be at or near Pittsburgh its proper that 
he shou’d be a witness of the defects of those pieces—it 
wou'd appear that in proving them they were placed in the 
ground dismounted therefore neither the Carriages or trun- 
nions had any trial, otherwise the trunnions wou'd most cer- 
tainly have given way—for they actually will not bear 4 
Ounces of powder with a single three pound shot—this has 
been fully proved yesterday —heretofore they were only 
fired with powder except those sent to philadelphia disabled 
last summer one of which gave way in the same manner 
with about the same quantity of powder & a single three 
peund shot 

I really feel interested in having those pieces replaced but 
let them be tried in Phila. before they are sent forward. 


Regarding carriages for the howitzers, all that 
is known is that they were a type of wheeled car- 
riage. The first carriages were too lightly ironed,"* 
and experiments were going on from time to time 
in an effort to improve them. Wayne, writing Knox 
again from Legion Ville on 31 January, tells of 
Colonel Procter’s work with the carriages: 


In the interim the Colonel is interestedly engaged in mak- 
ing some improvements upon the new carriage for one of 
the Howitz—that remains fit for tender use—& I have not 
a single doubt, but that he will produce a conviction to the 
Artillery Gentlemen—that those kind of pieces are the best 
calculated for our present service than any that have here- 
tofore been invented; they only want—a proper reenforce & 
a proportional trunnion, with a small alteration in the Car- 
riage to render them very complete! *’ 


Three weeks later, at the request of Knox, 
Wayne submitted a report discussing the defects 
of the howitzers. This report has not been found, 
but on the same date, Wayne requested that the 
Secretary order sixteen new howitzers, of the same 
caliber'* but of a new design, “agreeably to the 
enclosed proportions.” This plan has not been 
found either, but irom the communication of 
15 January, and from examination of existing 
pieces, it is obvious that it must have showed a 
design like that of the heavier howitzers. Wayne's 
fondness’® for the little howitzers, which by now 
he was affectionately calling his “Flying Howitz- 
ers,” was again evidenced by his statement that 
they were “the only kind of Artillery than can be 
transported with ease & used with effect against 
savages in a Mountainous Country cover’d with 
Wood & without the benefit of Roads.” *° 

Numerous bits of correspondence dated early in 
March mention the new lot of howitzers to be 
cast, yet they shed little light on the matter. They 
do make clear the fact that Colonel Procter was 
much involved with the howitzers, and was prob- 
ably more familiar with their use and construction 
than any other person. Wayne wished that Procter 
could be in Philadelphia with Knox “in order to 
superintend & expedite the Casting & marking (?) 
the improved howitzers,” *' and he informed Knox 
that Procter could give him any necessary infor- 
mation that was needed respecting them. The 
Colonel, in the meantime was instructing the 
young, inexperienced artillery officers in the use 
of the howitzers, and in the work of the Ordnance 
Laboratory, where they were preparing the shells 
and portfires.** 

On 9 March an entry was made in the quar- 
termaster record book estimating the cost of the 
16 new howitzers at 144 pounds, and the cost of 
16 carriages ai exactly the same figure.** It seems 
unlikely that the cost of a tube should equal ex- 
actly the cost of the carriage. Possibly the clerk 
entering the items received only a total figure, as 
seen on the first lot of cannon, and wanting to 
show two separate items, divided the total in half. 





A month later, on 9 April, he made an entry of 


30 pounds for “3000 fuses for 24” howitzers.” The 
work was completed by early summer, for Knox 
advised on 28 June that all the howitzers had been 
forwarded. On 8 August General Wayne acknowl- 
edged the arrival of ten of them at Hobson’s 
Choice near Ft. Washington, and informed Secre- 
tary Knox that the damaged pieces of the 1792 
contract were being made serviceable once again 
by “hooping & making Iron trunnions” for them.** 

After August of 1793 the subject of the howitz- 
ers disappears from the Wayne correspondence. A 
general inventory of military stores, however, 
dated 16 December 1793, shows seven 2%” howitz- 
ers on hand at Philadelphia.*® Of these, two were 


The heavy type of King howitzer with maker’s name cast on 
the breech ring. Photograph courtesy of the Smithsonian 
Institution 


mounted, two were dismounted, and three were 
damaged, probably the ones sent back during 
the summer of 1792. The inventory fails to account 
for the balance of the cannon, but does list “16 
howitzer packsaddles with pillows,” on hand at 
Ft. Washington. 

New tubes, carriages, and packsaddles appear 
to have been ready for the coming campaign. As 
in the case of the lighter howitzers, no details have 
been found concerning the new carriages. Wayne 
had earlier mentioned wheels, and later evidence 
indicates they were mounted on a small sort of 
field carriage:** thus a reasonabie assumption 
would be that the carriage was a smaller, and per- 
haps modified version of a regular howitzer car- 
riage. Tousard, in 1809 illustrates a howitzer car- 
riage in which the gun may also serve as a mortar 
This is effected by having a removable board span- 
ning two fixed transoms under the breech. With the 
board in place the quoin rests thereon, positioning 
the tube at any of the more moderable angles; re- 
moving the quoin and resting the breech on the 
board, the piece is elevated to 30°, and by remov 
ing the board the angle of fire then rests at 45 
allowing it to serve as a mortar.*’ With the tube on 
in this latter position it is obvious that the under 
side of the barrel strikes the forward transom, 
which was probably ironed to prevent excessive 
wear, in exactly the same location where the 
original pieces are so deeply dented. The entire 
unit, tube and carriage, was intended to be loaded 
on a single horse.** Whether this practice was fol- 
lowed has not been shown. 


No inventories have been found revealing what 
items of equipment accompanied the Legion as it 
moved out of Greene Ville on 28 July 1794. Some 
historians do not concede that the list included 
artillery pieces, saying that there was no need for 
artillery at Fallen Timbers, yet who could foresee 
in July just where or how the campaign would 
end. An entry, moreover, in the little known 


journal of Thomas Underwood, apparently a mil- 


itia artillery officer, attests to the fact that artillery 
was used in the Fallen Timbers fight. Under date 
of 20 August 1794, he wrote: “on the margin of 
the river, Lieutenant Percy Pope commanded 
Capt. John Prices company of artillery and he was 
the first officer that fired a shot from our howitz- 
ers. Several of the first shots was with shell then 
he commenced with grape and cannister shot.” 


Additional references from the journal of an 





A reproduction “King” howitzer, mounted as presumed by 
the author, and pointed for low elevation, high elevation, and 
grouped with its loading and firing accessories. 


unidentified officer, thought possibly to be Gen- 
eral James Wilkinson himself, allude to pieces 
which seem to be the 2%-inch howitzer.*® An entry 
of 23 August records the funeral ceremony held in 
honor of those killed at Fallen Timbers; after the 
dead march was beaten, “3 times 3 shells” were 
“discharged from the Granade mortars,” during 
which firing three artillerists were badly burned. 
Although this could refer to a Coehorn mortar, 
no other references have been brought to light 
that indicate Wayne had any pieces of that nature. 
Several days later, on 27 August, as the returning 
army “gained the point opposite Fort Defiance at 
8. 0 Clk and as the C in C [Commander in Chief] 
approached the miamis River, Capt D B [DeButts] 
his A D C [Aide de Camp] rode forward and de- 
sired Majr Hunt to salute him, which was done 
from the little Howitzers.” *' Here is evidence that 
some of the cannon were also at Ft. Defiance; 
were these perhaps the ones of 1792 that had been 
repaired? 


With their campaign service now behind them, 
the howitzers seemed destined for a quiet life of 
garrison duty. Knox, writing General Wayne on 
31 March 1794, had previously given some hint 


of this when he directed Wayne to “order as 
respectable a detachment as you can to take post 
at Fort Massac* and to erect a strong redoubt and 
block house with some suitable cannon from Fort 
Washington.” There is some question as to whether 
any of the “Flying Howitzers” were immediately 
sent to Massac, yet at least one of them probably 
put in a long “hitch” at that post, for in May of 
1808 an Englishman touring America saw “On 
the esplanade, .. . a small brass howitzer, and a 
brass caronade two pounder, both mounted on 
field carriages.” ** Proceeding southward, he reached 
Ft. Adams* in August where he found two more 
“smali brass howitzers mounted ‘en barbette.’” 


Correspondence of February and March, 1796 
reveals that eight 2%” howitzers, released from the 
area from Ft. Washington to Defiance, were ear- 
marked for use at the posts of Michilimackinac, 
Detroit, Miamis and Niagara.* Lying scattered at 
various posts in 1802, a total of 39 appear on the 
general inventory, three more than the 1792-3 con- 
tracts specified.** Therefore at least three pieces 
are of unknown origin. Were these foreign cannon 
of a similar nature, or were they tubes of the same 


pattern cast by other founders during the Revolu- 
tionary War?*’ 





These questions, and others, regarding carriages 
and possible use during the War of 1812 or other 
wars, remain unanswered. Will the answers be 
found in some old journals, as yet undiscovered, 
in War Department records, or in some fragile 
papers written in the hand of Colonel Procter? 
Perhaps some reader may someday find the clues 
and be able to complete the story. 
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Battle Flags of Battery L, First Artiilery, and Battery B-L, Second Artillery. Photograph cour- 
tesy of the West Point Museum. 





BATTLE FLAGS OF MOUNTED BATTERIES 
U.S. ARTILLERY, 1862-1865 


by George B. Keester ' 


Among the many interesting and historic flags of 
the Civil War period in collections housed in the 
museums at West Point, Governor’s Island, and 
Fort Sill, are several carried by mounted batteries 
of the Regular regiments of United States Arrtil- 
lery.* Stained, torn, and tattered and bearing battle 
names of the Mexican and Civil Wars, these flags 
are a curious and mysterious class of colors for 
whose use there seems never to have been 
any official sanction. Army Regulations and Gen- 
eral Orders do not prescribe their use and there is 
very little definite information as to when they were 
actually carried in service. 

Gherardi Davis in The Colors of the United States 
Army refers to these non-regulation flags as “com- 
memorative guidons,”* but this is not a correct 
name; guidons are swallow tailed flags consider- 
ably smaller than colors and standards. They are 
not fringed nor do they have cords and tassels. 
Cavalry were first authorized to carry guidons un- 
der the Regulations of 1834 while Artillery were 
not officially ordered to do so until 1886. “Stand- 
ards” are more properly the correct designations 
for these flags because they are rectangular in 
shape rather than swallow tailed. Cavalry stand- 
ards of the U.S. Army are fringed but do not have 
cords and tassels while those of the British Army 
now carried by the Life Guards do have these dec- 
orative adjuncts. 

During the Civil War, guidons were carried by 
both cavalry companies and artillery batteries. 
There were two types, both being swallow tailed, 
but they differed in design. The first type was the 
familiar red and white pattern carried by cavalry 
since 1834. The second variety had red and white 
stripes with a blue canton and gold stars like the 
National Colors. The change in design occurred in 
1862.* Despite the lack of orders for artillery 
guidons prior to 1886, both of these type flags were 
carried by detached light and horse artillery bat- 
teries during the period 1861-1865. 

Since the flags with which -ve are concerned are 
not given designations in officia! records or in con- 
temporary sources and yet do commemorate bat- 
tles, we can refer to them as “battle flags” more 
or less correctly. 


The actual specimens which are still in existence 
are as follows. The Museum at West Point has five 
Battery K and Battery L, First Artillery; Batteries 
B-L,° and M, Second Artillery; and Battery K, 
Fourth Artillery. The Artillery Center Museum at 
Fort Sill has three: Battery M, First Artillery; Bat- 
tery C, Third Artillery; and Battery F, Fifth Artil- 
lery. Those at Governor's Island are: Battery B, 
First Artillery; Battery D, Second Artillery; and 
Battery A, Fifth Artillery. 

Although there are no existing regulations or 
orders which refer to these flags, their creation un- 
doubtedly arose from official orders establishing 
the use of battle honors by cavalry and artillery 
on standards and guidons.' 

The month following the adoption of the second 
pattern guidon, an order was established for de- 
tached cavalry companies and artillery batteries 
which authorized them to inscribe battle honors 
on their guidons and colors.’ In the case of bat- 
talions or regiments of artillery this order was 
easy to comply with as the size of their colors per- 
mitted the battle names and dates to be inscribed 
on the stripes of the National Color. 

With the cavalry however, it was difficult if not 
impossible to put all of their battle honors on the 
much smaller guidons. Cavalry did not carry na- 
tional standards at this time. This is not to say that 
some guidons were not thus inscribed. Several do, 
in fact, exist, literally covered with battle names 
and dates. However, it appears that the detached 
artillery batteries now adopted flags enabling thei 
to display their battle honors, and presumably 
some cavalry companies followed suit. Since none 
of the cavalry flags exist in complete enough con- 
dition to know their original appearance, these will 
be left aside and attention given only to those of 
the artillery. 

Despite the lack of official regulations, the de- 
sign of all existing specimens is so similar it is 
probable some order establishing their dimensions, 
color, and descriptions, exists, although it has yet to 
come to light. The striking similarities may have 
merely come about through a process among the 
regiments or batteries of emulating each other's 
flags. Which battery was the first to have a battle 





flag, and therefore to establish a prototype model, 
it is impossible to say at this late date. 

In considering the actual designs of these battle 
flags we note certain similarities of size, color, and 
motif common to all, as follows: 

1. All the flags are approximately the same rec- 
tangular shape and general dimensions, i.e., three 
feet hoist, and four feet fly. This is the overall size, 
less the fringe which is usually gold and about two 
inches deep on three sides. To get an idea of the 
small difference in sizes, the flag of C Battery, 
Third Artillery, is 35” x 40”; that of F Battery, 
Fifth Artillery, is 40” x 42.” 

2. The color of the field is scarlet or a faded 
rose, which was red originally, except in one speci- 
men. The color of the field in the case of F Battery, 
Fifth Artillery, is yellow. This was, of course, the 
color for all regimental flags of Artillery since 
1834. Artillery regimental colors became scarlet 
in 1886. The material of all flags is silk. 

3. The battle honors are usually arranged in par- 
allel rows and are painted in yellow or gold. The 


style of the letters are “sans serif” and usually in 
small capitals. Names and dates run completely 
across the face of the flag and portions are thus 
obscured by the central design. Italic letters are 
used for dates in two cases. In the flag of M Bat- 
tery, First Artillery, the names and dates are ar- 
ranged in alternate rows of yellow and black 
lettering. 

4. The central motif in all cases consists of the 
crossed guns with the letters U.S. or a monogram, 
U.S., the regimental number and letter of the Bat- 
tery, and an enclosing wreath tied with ribbon. 
This wreath is presumably of laurel or perhaps 
olive leaves. All of this design is embroidered. 
Where some part is now missing it is difficult to 
say whether any apparent difference in design was 
deliberate or the result of wear and tear and dis- 
integration. The crossed guns are precisely like 
those appearing on artillery regimental colors of 
the period 1834-1861. In some of the flags there 
also appear small leaves, of what resembles ivy, 
which are twined through the letter and figures. 


This photograph from a carte-de-visite shows Battery Flag at Officers’ Quarters, Horse Bat- 
tery M, Second Artillery. Photograph courtesy of the West Point Museum. 





5. The majority of the flags are made with grom- 
mets or button holes on the hoist edge, thus indi- 
cating they were tied to the lance. One specimen, 
that of M Battery, First Artillery, may have been 
attached to the lance through a casing or sleeve. 

There are some exceptions to this general pat- 
tern but on the whole they adhere to a remarkable 
similarity of design. 

The designs of the reverse side are usually iden- 
tical and in all cases it is possible to read the names 
correctly. However, in the case of M Battery, First 
Artillery, the obverse is entirely different. It shows 
only the guns, wreath, letters and numerals while 
the reverse displays only the names and dates. 








4%,’ 


Two types of lance finials for flags. Drawings by the author 


The lances of the battle flags appear to have 
been very much like those used with guidons in 


ihe cavalry. At West Point there are several lances, 


one of which, at least, is an original specimen. This 
lance is now 7 feet 7 inches but may have been a 
few inches longer as it appears to have been cut 
down. Four feet down from the tip is a leather 


Flag of Battery K, First Artillery. Note there is no wreath 
encircling the crossed cannon insigne. Photograph courtesy 
of the West Point Museum 


thong attached to the staff. The spear head is brass 
and unusually small: 5 inches overall, 3% inches 
from tip to first band, and 2% inches extreme width 
There is another quite different type in the West 
Point Museum, also vouched for as authentic. It 
has a sectional staff and a specially made finial of 
“espontoon” type, the dimensions of which are 
9% inches overall, with 44 inches quillons of brass 


Flag of Horse Battery M, Second Artillery. Photograph 
courtesy of the West Point Museum 





Above: Two examples of the apparently basic pattern for the central motif of battery flags as 
drawn by the author from flags of Battery L and Battery M of the First Artillery. Below: Flag 
of Battery A, Fifth Artillery bearing an unusual central motif, with a “glory” similar to those 
of early infantry regimental colors. It likely dates from 1865 to shortly after 1867 as six em- 
blazonments of battles do not appear on the official list compiled then though the battery is 
known to have participated. Note the battery letter “A” is formed by two sabers entwined with 
a belt. Drawings by the author. 
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This is screwed on to the top of the lance. The flag is 
fastened to the lance with an unusual device. A 
brass rod 38% inches long was heid to the lance by 
seven eyelets, and the flag was fastened to these 
eyelets through brass rings on the hoist edge. Re- 
garding lances, it would be safest to say they were 
probably as varied and unregulated as the flags 
themselves. 

Spear heads of brass or other metal were com- 
mon for many types of flags in the U.S. Army and 
would normally be expected on guidons or mounted 
flags. During the Civil War many varieties were in 
use, probably due to the large influx of volunteer 
organizations who brought their own colors with 
them into Federal service. Eagles with outstretched 
wings, espontoons, halberts, and other fancy finials 
can be seen in contemporary pictures and in sur- 
viving flags now in State collections. The spear 
point type such as used on present day colors and 
guidons was probably the most common type to 
be seen. 

Fringe there certainly was on all battle flags, and 
in most.cases it was of gilt metal thread rather 
than yellow cord. Cords and tassels would seem 
unlikely in view of their prohibition by Army Reg- 
ulations on colors for mounted organizations, but 


here again we are in the realm of obscurity. There 
are some remnants of gold non-regulation cords 
and tassels attached to the lance of the flag of B-L 
Battery, Second Artillery. 


Battle Flag of Battery D, Second Artillery. From a carte- 
de- visite in collection of U. S. Military Academy Library 
Photograph courtesy of the West Point Museum. 
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The battle flags were carried by batteries of both 
horse artillery and field artillery along with regi- 
mental and National standards and guidons. Heavy 
artillery, being dismounted, carried only the Na- 
tional and regimental colors 
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The smallest organized unit of field artillery was referred t 
during and after the Civil War alternatively as “company” or 
“battery.” It was not until 20 May 1871 that the Adjutant Ger 
eral instructed “...the designation ‘battery’ will be applied to 
companies of artillery not mounted, and the designation ‘light 
battery to those mounted”; Heitman, Historical Register and 
Dictionary of the United States Army, Washington, 1903, 1, p. 54 
For purposes of clarity the term “battery” has been used throug! 
out this article 


Artillery was divided into two main types in the Civil War 
Heavy Artillery, ie., Foot Artillery, and Light Artillery. The lat 
ter in turn, was subdivided into Horse Artillery (popularly called 
Flying Artillery) in which the cannoneers were mounted on 
horses, and the batteries attached to cavalry units; and Field Ar 
tillery (also called Mounted Artillery) in which the gunners rode 
caissons or marched along side the guns. These batteries were 
attached to infantry organizations 


Gherardi Davis, The Colors of the United States Army 
1912, New York, 1912, p. 78 


G. O. No. 4, Hqrs. of the Army, A. G. O., Wash., D. ¢ 
January 1862 


Batteries B and L, Second Artillery, were consolidated into 
one unit and organized as a horse artillery battery in 1862; Wil 
liam E. Birkhimer, Historical Sketch of the Artillery, United States 
irmy, Washington, 1884, p. 70 


G. O. No. 19, Hars. of the Army, A. G. O., Wash., D. ¢ 
February 1862 


Ibid 
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MILITARY DRESS 


Civil Officers, U.S. Navy, 1852-1862 


Plate No. 181 


The period between 1852 and 1862 marks the trans- 
ition between the earlier methods of indicating rank 
and specialty of officers of the United States Navy 
by means of the amount and type of gold lace and 
embroidery, the number and arrangement of buttons, 
and by variations in the cut of the coat; and the 
present system of prescribing a basic uniform for all 
officers, with rank indicated by a single system, and 
with specialties shown by devices. The uniform reg- 
ulations of 1852 were divided into two sections, one 
for sea or line officers, the other for civil or non- 
combattants.' The full dress uniforms of the three 
senior sea officers are shown in Plate No. 143, and 
Plate No. 181 shows some of the methods employed 
to differentiate between officers who could command 
at sea, and those of the Staff. 

All sea officers, both commissioned and warranted, 
and the two groups of civil officers, surgeons and 
pursers, who have been given relative rank, wore 
double breasted coais both in full and undress. 
Other civil officers—chaplains, engineers, profes- 
sors of mathematics, secretaries and clerks — wore 
single breasted coats. Chaplains and engineers, in 
full dress, wore a body coat with a standing collar, 
similar to that of the Line, and in undress, a single 
breasted frock coat. The other civil officers wore the 
frock coat for both full and undress. Several general 
rules were established to show the difference be- 
tween classes of officers, but in each case there 
were exceptions to the general pattern. All com- 
missioned officers had nine buttons in each row, but 
the nine button rule was extended to include some 
warrant officers. Midshipmen had two rows of buttons 
on their double breasted coats, and assistant engi- 
neers had a single row on their single breasted coats. 

Several of these methods of distinction are shown 
on the plate. The Chief Engineer, the only officer of 
his Corps to be commissioned, is wearing the single 
breasted undress coat with nine buttons. His grade 
is indicated by three large Navy buttons around the 
cuffs, and by the shoulder strap. The blue, gold em- 
broidered edged strap has the letter “E,”’ old Eng- 
lish, in silver in the center. This same “‘E,"’ in gold, 
was worn on the silver lace strap of a chief engi- 
neer's plain gold epaulets. First assistant engineers 
had three medium sized buttons on their cuffs, and 
second and third assistants, only the three small 
buttons in the cuff openings. Under the original 1852 
order, only chief engineers were permitted to wear 
epaulets or shoulder straps. A ‘‘Regulation- Uniform 
for Engineers” dated | January 1853, permitted first 
assistants to wear gold lace straps, 4” long by 1/2"’ 
wide, with a gold bead edging. Second assistants 


wore blue straps of the same size and with the same 
edging. Neither of the assistants were permitted to 
wear epaulets in full dress. 

The original 1852 order limited the wearing of gold 
lace cap bands to certain officers; the widths were 
1 1/2” for a captain, 1 1/4"’ for a commander and 1" 
for lieutenants, masters and engineers. An order of 
24 September 1852, authorized all medical officers 
and pursers to wear lace cap bands. and directed all 
officers to have the bands | 1/2”" wide.’ Two types 
of cap wreaths were in use; one of oak and olive 
leaves to be worn above the lace band, the other of 
oak leaves for the caps of officers not entitled to 
bands. The center device of the engineers wreaths 
was the wheel and anchor, the same device worn on 
either side of the standing collars of the full dress 
coats. This cap device is shown in the vignette. 

The Clerk is shown in the single breasted frock 
coat which served professors of mathematics, secre- 
taries and clerks for both full and undress. Profes- 
sors and secretaries had a row of eight buttons, and 
clerks, seven. All officers in these three groups 
wore the wreath of oak leaves on their caps, above 
the visors. The vignette shows the difference be- 
tween this wreath and that worn above the gold lace 
band by commissioned sea officers, midshipmen, 
medical officers, pursers and engineers. 

The Surgeon, full dress, is wearing the coat of his 
relative rank, but with three sprigs of live oak on 
either side of the collar instead of a strip of 1 1/4”’ 
lace of a Commander. On his cuffs are three smaller 
sprigs of live oak instead of the two strips of 3/4” 
lace. Passed assistant and assistant surgeons had 
the same collar ornamentation as a surgeon, but 
omitted the embroidery from the cuffs. Passed assist- 
ants had three medium size buttons around the cuffs, 
while those of assistants were plain, except for the 
three small buttons inthe cuff openings. The epaulets 
shown are those of the original 1852 order, the letters 
“M.D.."" old English in silver in the crescent. These 


Engineer's Cap Device 
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Clerk’s Cap Wreath 


same letters were used on the shoulder straps and as 
a device in the cap wreath. The order of 24 Septem- 
ber 1852 did away with the letters, and directed that 
a sprig of olive be employed as a device for the cap 
and shoulder straps, leaving the epaulets without a 
device.’ 

Prior to the Civil War, some of these distinctions 
between sea and civil officers were removed. By an 
order of 23 August 1856, surgeons were directed to 
wear the uniform of their relative rank; the epaulets, 
shoulder straps and cap devices being unchanged.‘ 
Surgeons with more than twelve years in grade wore 
the insignia of a commander, a strip of 1 1/4” lace 
around the full dress collar, and two 3/4” lace strips 
on the cuffs of both the full and undress coats. Sur- 
geons of less than twelve years wore the 1" lace of 
a lieutenant on their collars, and a single strip of 
3/4"° lace on their sleeves. The uniform of assistant 
surgeon was unchanged. 

A General Order of 13 January 1859 granted rela- 
tive rank to engineers, and a “*Regulation- Uniform of 
Engineers” dated 8 February 1861 brought their uni- 
form closer to that of sea officers. The coats of all 
engineers were to be double breasted, the wheel and 
anchor device was removed from the collar of the full 
dress coat, being replaced by a gold embroidered 
edging, 1/2"’ wide around the top aad down the front 
edges. The cap device was changed to a cross of 
four oak ieaves and the ‘*E’’ was removed from the 
epaulets and shoulder straps of chief engineers, 
leaving them without ornament. Chief Engineers of 
more than twelve years service wore the sleeve lace 
of a commander, two 3/4"" strips, and those of lesser 


service, the lace of a lieutenant, a single 3/4"". The 
assistant engineers retained the sleeve ornaments of 
the 1852 order. 

Early in the Civil War, the full dress body coat 
was abolished and an effort made to standardize the 
uniform. To provide for rank indication for the new 
grades of officers created by an Act of Congress of 
16 July 1862—rear admiral, commodore, lieutenant 
commander and ensign—a change to the 1852 uniform 
was issued. A General Order, ‘‘Uniform for Officers 
of the U.S. Navy,’’ dated 31 July 1862 directed that 
the undress frock coat, with closed cuffs be used for 
full, undress and service dress. The order revised 
the insignia for epaulets, shoulder straps and caps of 
sea officers, and directed that civil officers use the 
insignia of the 1852 order as modified by the previ- 
ous changes. A new system of sleeve lace was in- 
troduce? to indicate rank or relative rank, a series of 
3/4” and 1/4” lace strips which ranged from the 
3/4°’ and three 1/4”" strips of a rear admiral to the 
single 1/4”’ strip of an ensign. The sleeve lace was 
again changed by an order of 23 May 1863 and 1/4"’ 
lace was used with 1/4” and 1/2”’ spacing, from 
eight strips for a rear admiral to one for an ensign. 
In addition, line officers were directed to wear a 
gold embroidered star above the upper strip of lace. 
Civil officers wore the lace of their relative rank 
without the star. 

When a new uniform instruction was issued in 
1864 to replace the much amended 1852 order, all 
officers, except master’s mates wore double breasted 
frock coats, the 1863 lace system was carried for- 
ward and devices were used on caps and shoulder 
straps to indicate the rank of sea officers and the 
specialties of civil officers.’ To all intents and 
purposes, the Navy had adopted a single uniform for 
all officers; one method of indicating rank; and es- 
tablished the present system of corps insignia. 


H. Charles McBarron 
James C. Tily 


*Regulation- Uniform and Dress of the Navy of the United 
States - Approved March 8, 1852. 

*Regulation- Uniform of Surgeons and Pursers - Approved 
September 24, 1852. 

* Ibid. 

“General Order- Navy Department August 23, 1856. 
Regulations for the Uniform and Dress of the Navy of 
the United States - Approved January 28, 1864- Published 
by Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, New York. 


The King’s American Regiment, 1783 
(The 4th American Regiment) 


Plate No. 182 


The King’s American Regiment of Foot was the 
brain-child and meal ticket of one Edmund Fanning— 


born on Long Island, graduated from Yale, and later 
citizen of North Carolina. There he practiced law, 





made colonel of militia (1763), and became clerk of 
the Supreme Cou: (1765). He was obviously a man 
of considerable note, though the exact nature of said 
note remains a matter of dispute. His appreciative 
heirs recalled... ‘‘the world did not contain a better 
man in all the various relations of life: as a hus- 
band, a parent, and a friend~as a landlord and a 
master, he was kind and indulgent.’’ Sabine counters 
that he was “‘remarkable for all the vices which de- 
grade the most abandoned and profligate minion.”’ It 
seems apparent, however, that he applied himself to 
one of his official positions—that of ‘Recorder of 
Deeds for the County of Orange’’ with more industry 
than integrity, thereby helping to bring on the ‘‘Reg- 
ulator’’ troubles. Even a stout Tory like De Lancey’ 
considered Fanning ‘‘exceedingly unpopular” in 
North Carolina and a liability to his patron, Governor 
Tryon. At the outbreak of the Revolution, Fanning 
displayed notable initiative in evacuating himself; 
He accompanied Tryon to New York, there becoming 
his secretary. 

In late 1776, Fanning obtained a warrant (dated 
1l December) to raise a Loyalist regiment ‘initially 
dubbed “The Associated Refugees,"’ but soon given 
the more ringing title, “The King’s American Regi- 
ment.’’ The necessary funds for its activation were 
secured through subscriptions from active Loyalists, 
some £3,000 being raised in and around New York 
City. 

The King’s American Regiment was a two-battalion 
unit,* raised “for the American service, and for the 
term of two years, or during the war, at the General's 
discretion.’ Its initial strength seems to have been 
460, all ranks—as with most Loyalist regiments, of- 
ficers were easily secured, but enlisted men were 
slow and hard to come by. 

Apparently the regiment spent 1777 around New 
York City; the “‘state’’ of 1 January 1778 definitely 
shows it there. In August 1778, it was part of the 
British garrison in Rhode Island, having arrived 
there as part of the reinforcements dispatched to 
the bungled French-American attack on Newport. In 
the course of these operations, General Pigot 
credited it with “a smart engagemest with the enemy 
and obliged them to retreat to their main body.”’ 
(Translated, that probably meant that the King’s 
American Regiment had dislodged a_ half-dozen 
Patriot skirmishers from behind a fence.) Sometime 
thereafter, Fanning achieved his one known military 
triussph—an amphibious raid on the Nantucket area, 
which netted hogs, oil, and three small vessels. 

By the end of June 1778, the regiment was back in 
New York, and was still there on 1 January 1780. In 
October, however, it took part in Leslie's diversion- 
ary raids in Virginia; later, it formed part of a force 
shipped from Virginia to Charleston, South Carolina. 
From Charleston, it was transferred to Savannah and 
took part in operations in Georgia and eastern 
rlorida. DeLancey reported it as “somewhat cele- 


brated... for its spirited conduct in the field..." 
during the southern campaigns of 1780-1781. The 
service must have been hard; a ‘‘state’’ of | Sep- 
tember 1781 showed its strength reduced to 271. 

This increased reputation may possibly be treced 
to the fact that Colonel Fanning seems to have re- 
mained in New York. At any rate, a Lieutenant 
Colonel George Campbell commanded it in Charles- 
ton on August 1781, where he was attempting to re- 
eruit a troop of light horse to form part of the regi- 
ment. And Fanning appears in 1782 as Surveyor- 
General of New York—a post not likely to prove too 
wearying. 

In 1783, the King’s American Regiment was placed 
on the regular British establishment as “The 4th 
American Regiment."’ Fanning at once demanded— 
and received—a royal commission as colonel in the 
British regular service. At the end of the Revolution, 
he fled to Canada. For some reason, now impercep- 
tible, he was well cared for thereafter, serving al- 
most 19 years as Governor General of Prince Edward 
Island, and becoming a major general in 1793. a 
lieutenant general in 1799, and a general in 1808. He 
died rich in London in 1818. His regiment was dis- 
banded in Canada in 1783. 

Loyalist uniforms are, if.possible, even more of a 
puzzle than those worn by their American opponents. 
As a rough and ready rule, they began the war 
rather much in rags, were thereafter largely put into 
green, faced with white, green, or blue (orange, red, 
and black were later added as additional facing col- 
ors). By 1778, most of the Loyalists seem to have 
been put into red coats, though some light units— 
such as the Queen's Rangers and the British Legion 
—clung to their original green throughout the war.’ 
We have only one report on the uniform of the King's 
American Regiment: a manuscript “‘List of the O/ 
ficers of the Army Serving in North America...Neu 
York, 1783”" gives it as “‘Red coats with olive fac- 
ings and variety buttonholes.’’ The drummer's uni- 
form is based on a note in the Carleton Papers that 
provincial drummer's coats were to be different 
colors as per the regimental facings. Its lace, how- 
ever, has been kept relatively simple. 

We do have several unusual items of information 
on the dress of the officers of the King’s American 
Regiment—an officer's gilt gorget® and an officer's 
belt plate,’ as wel! as several buttons." The fact 
that the gorget and belt plate were of yellow metal 
indicates that all of the officers’ ‘‘metal’’ and lace 
would be gold. While most Loyalists’ uniforms seem 
to have been of a simple cut, the elaborate design of 
the gorget and belt plate—as well as Fanning's 
known character—led us to believe that this regi- 
ment’s uniforms would tend toward the showy side. 

The general design of the flank company officer's 
uniform was taken from a portrait in the /ournal of 
the Society for Army Historical Research for Winter, 
1949. The short, double-breasted waistcoat would be 
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practical for field duty, as would the shortened coat- 
tails and the heavy curved sword. Probably some 
sort of cap, helmet, or bearskin was worn for parade 
or battle, but the ordinary cocked hat would be 
favored for off-duty wear. Flank company officers 
normally carried the fusil in place of the espontoon, 
though this practice was widely condemned because 
of the tendency of these officers to get wrapped up 
in shooting, to the detriment of troop leading. 

The major wears a regulation type of uniform, 
complete with ordinary dress sword. 

As a final note, the photograph below of a por- 
trait of Captain Abraham De Peyster, reportedly an 
officer of the King’s American Regiment, was se- 


cured from the New York Historical Society by Com- 
pany member Don Holst. (The Society failed te pro- 
vide the requested information on the colors of the 
uniform shown, thereby necessitating a special 
check-up by Company member Andrew Zaremba). The 
portrait is a copy of a vanished original; obviously 
either the original painter or the copyist, or both, 
were better hands at whitewashing hen houses. The 
uniform shown here is a red coat faced with navy 
blue; the waistcoat appears to be chamois leather 
The epaulette and its button are gold; the coat but- 
tons silver; the waistcoat buttons covered with fab- 
ric to match that of the waistcoat. The tailoring is 
weird. 

Frederick Ray, Jr. 
ideainlbins John R. Elting 
‘Sabine, Lorenzo. Biographical Sketches | Loyalists in 

the American Revolution. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1864. 

Jones. New York in the Revolution, Vol. Il. 

Atkinson, C. T. British Forces in North America, 1774- 
1781. Journal of the Society for Army Historical Re- 
search, Vol. XVI, 1937. 

*MacMunn, George. The American War of Independence in 
Perspective. London: G. Ball & Sons, Ltd., 1939. 

‘Lefferts, Charles M. Uniforms of the American, British, 
French and German Armies in the War of the American 
Revolution, 1775-1783. New York: New York Historical 
Society, 1926. 

* Jones, H. Oakes. The Evolution of the Gorget, Journal of 
the Society for Army Historical Research, Vol. I1, 1923. 

” Photograph furnished by Frederick P. Todd. 

*Calver, William L. Distinctive Buttons of the Loyalist 
Corps in the American Revolution. New York Historical 
Society Quarterly Bulletin, Jan. 1929. 


Medical Officers, U.S. Navy, 1830-1841 


Plate No. 183 


A General Order of 1 May 1830, which prescribed 
the ‘Uniform Dress for the officers of the Navy of 
the United States,”” remained in effect until new in- 
structions were issued in 1841.‘ In so far as can be 
ascertained, only three changes were issued during 
this twelve year period, two of which referred to med- 
ical officers only. The third change, a ‘Supplemental 
Order’’ issued on 6 July 1831, modified the dress of 
midshipmen. While the plate is limited to the dress of 
medical officers, and shows the major changes, the 
uniforms are basically those of all officers of the 
Navy. The 1830 regulation described the dress of a 
captain in detail, and directed that other officers 
wear similar uniforms, with specified exceptions. 

The surgeon, in the full dress uniform of 1830, dis- 
plays the device of medical officers, the “‘club of 
Eseculapius,”’ on either side of his collar. The use 
of devices to indicate the specialities of staff of- 
ficers was introduced by the 1830 order. The staff 
and serpent insignia was most appropriate for medical 
officers, for this symbol had been identified with 
AF sculapius, the Greek god of medicine and healing. 


While the collars of the three senior line officers 
were completely covered with live oak and acorn em- 
broidery, the embroidery was reduced to a narrow 
border on the collars of medical officers to allow 
space for the device.’ A band of similar embroidery 
was worn around the cuffs to indicate the grade of 
surgeon, while the cuffs of assistant surgeons were 
without embroidery. Altho nee breeches had been re- 
placed by pantaloons by the uniform instruction of 
23 November 1813, either white breeches or panta- 
loons could be worn in full dress from 1830 to 1841. 
The cocked hats of medical officers were bound with 
black ribbon, for only captains and masters comman- 
dant were permitted to wear laced hats. In full dress, 
all officers wore white webbing sword belts. 

The undress coat, worn by the assistant surgeon, 
1830, was described as a “‘coat of dark blue cloth, 
lined with the same rolling collar, and made according 
to the prevailing fashion of citizens of the time.” 
Prior to 1830, the undress coat was the same as the 
full dress coat, without lace or embroidery. While the 
collars and cuffs of other officers were of the same 














Coller Device, Medical Officers After 1832 











material as the coat, those of medical officers were 
of black velvet. As an indication of grade in undress, 
surgeons wore a strip of half-inch gold lace around 
their cuffs, assistants omitted the lace. In undress, 
all officers were permitted to wear either round hats 
or blue cloth caps. 

\ Naval General Order of 20 January 1832 made 
several changes in the dress of medical officers. The 
staff and serpent device was replaced by a spray of 
live oak; a less frightening device than the large 
snake! The black velvet was removed from the col- 
lars and cuffs of the undress coat and all medical 
officers wore a strip of lace around the cuffs. For 
grade identification, surgeons wore a Navy button on 
either side of the rolling collar, while assistants had 
a strip of lace around the bottom of the collar. A 
spray of live oak could take many forms, but no of- 
ficial pattern has been located. However, the Smith- 
sonian possesses a full dress coat which belonged to 
Surgeon Bailey Washington, who served in the Navy 
from 1810 to 1852. The live oak and acorn embroidery 
around the collar and on the cuffs of this coat are in 
accordance with the official patterns of the 1830 uni- 
form regulations. The vignette is based on a photo- 
graph of the collar of Dr. Washington's coat, and can 
be considered a reasonable facsimile of the device 
approved in 1832. The assistant surgeon, in full 
dress, 1832, displays this device on his collar. His 
cuffs are without embroidery, but are decorated with 


the three large Navy buttons worn by all medical of- 
ficers in both full and undress. 


The single breasted undress coat with a standing 
collar, worn by the surgeon, 1834, was authorized 
only for medical officers. When the change of 1834 
was in preparation, Dr. Washington, who was on duty 
in the Navy Department, sent a draft to all medical 
officers “‘within reach”’ and requested comments on 
the proposed changes.’ Of the many suggestions re- 
ceived, only one surgeon commented on the proposed 
single breasted frock coat. Dr. James Cornick, on 
duty at the Gosport (Norfolk) Navy Yard, wrote, ‘‘I 
prefer a plain frock coat with a rolling collar. It is 
just as military as the other. A coat with an upright 
collar and confined to the person, seems to be the 
dress of the Army." The grade indications for un- 
dress were again changed; the collars were without 
decoration, surgeons had two strips of lace on their 
cuffs, assistants one. The three buttons were omitted 
from the cuffs of the special undress coat, the lace 
being retained. Prior to 1834, only captains, masters 
commandant and lieutenants were permitted to wear 
gold lace bands on their cloth caps, but in 1834, this 
privilege was extended to medical officers. The un- 
dress sword belt for all officers was of blue webbing, 
but by the 1834 change, medical officers were per- 
mitted to wear belts of black glazed leather. 

It would appear that medical officers took more in- 
terest in their dress than other officers of the Navy! 
While the permission to wear gold lace on their caps 
brought their uniform into closer agreement with that 
of the senior line officers, the special undress coat 
and the black leather belt made for a wider differ- 
ence in the Navy's dress. It would be many years 
before one uniform was prescribed for all Naval 
officers! 

H. Charles McBarron 
James C. Tily 
"Regulations for the Uniform and Dress of the Navy of the 
United States, approved 19 February 1841 
*Patterns of the 1830 uniform regulations are shown in 
Vol. XI, No. 2, Military Collector and Historian, Summer 
1959. 
Naval General Order, 24 December 1834. 


Loyal Queen’s County Militia, 1780 


Plate No. 184 


Immediately after the Battle of Long Island 
(27 August 1776), the British command began the 
reorganization of the militia of Long Island and 
other portions of New York State under their con- 
trol. Thus, on 10 December 1776, we find Governor 
I'ryon writing Lord George Germain “*...1 reviewed 
the militia of Queens county at Hempstead, when 
820 men were mustered: and on Tuesday following I 
saw the Suffolk militia at Brookhaven, where near 
800 appeared, to all of whom, as well as the militia 
of Queens county, | had in my presence an oath of 


allegiance and fidelity administered 
large majority of the inhabitants of Queens county 
have indeed steadfastly maintained their loyal 
principles, as have small districts in Suffolk.’’’ On 
20 January 1777, he reported that he had secured 
**800 stand of arms for the loyal inhabitants of 
Queens county...to distribute among the most 
faithful subjects.”’ 

Commissioned with rank of lieutenant colonel to 
command the Queens County Militia was one Archi- 
bald Hamilton, Esquire —‘‘a Scottish gentleman’ — 





who claimed twenty-seven years’ service in Flan- 
ders, America, and the West Indies. Thereafter, he 
had purchased a farm at Flashing, Long Island, but 
his troubles were not done. He was loyal to his 
King, and obviously outspokenly so. Consequently, 
he was arrested, put in a common jail, and later 
sent to Philadelphia.’ How he got back to New 
York does not eppear, but Tryon found him avail- 
able and (small wonder) willing. 

Hamilton's orders for the organization of his new 
command were vigorous and complete.’ Queens 
County was divided into districts, each of them 
under a militia captain, who was to keep an exact 
return of the number of men in it fit to bear arms. 
There would be regular field days which must be at- 
tended with “their arms complete."’ “‘No excuse but 
want of health will be admitted.”’ Loyal Quakers 
were to be shown “every lenity,”’ but those who 
were “‘aiders or abettors of this unnatural rebellion 
were to be constantly warned to appear, and to be 
fined for non-compliance.’" Men were to be “clean 
and decent under arms."’ Also, they were to be sober 
and to behave with decorum on their way to drill and 
—far worse —on their way home. Any man “‘who shall 
neglect to appear when warned, or shall contumac- 
iously refuse any lawful order, will not only be 
fined but sent to the Provost-guard.” Orders were to 
be read to the men. Officers must be careful to give 
good example to their soldiers, and “‘both officers 
and men [must| avoid disobedience, murmuring or 
any mark of disrespect, which betray an ignorance of 
the value of subordination, the basis of all good 
order and discipline.” 

This Loyalist militia performed all sorts of 
duties, most of which involved coast watching and 
coastal defense against raiding American whaleboat 
parties. Many of them, like their colonel, had old 
grudges to pay off; the waters and shores of Long 
Island Sound were another “‘Debatable Ground,” 
where many a savage squabble killed men without 
benefit of drum, trumpet or ordered line. 

Vengeance aside, the duty had its drawbacks. 
Members of the militia had to contribute and deliver 
material, at their own expense, for the repair and 
expansion of British fortifications on Long Island. 
Furthermore, “‘the militia of Kings aad Queens were 
obliged to act by rotation as labourers in building 
these forts, a certain number from each company 
being weekly employed upon this service. They were 
allowed the same rations as are allowed to common 
soldiers when upon duty, but not a single sixpence 
by way of pay was allowed a soul of them. But what 
was still worse (if anything can be worse) the 
Colonels of the two counties, Aztell of Kings and 
Hamilton of Queens, fined al] the defaulters who 
could not give a satisfactory reason for their non- 
attendance upon their respective terms of duty, 
and as the fines were the property of the two Colo- 
nels, few excuses were judged satisfactory. ...In 


case of refusal to pay the fine a militia officer was 
ordered to distrain, who in general took treble the 
value of the sum demanded. As the Colonel and his 
officers, the distrainers, were generally the bidders, 
nobody dared to bid above them, and the distrained 
goods were disposed of at about one-third of their 
real value.’** 

Hamilton, however, could sing his own song of 
woe. He received neither pay nor allowances. Dur- 
ing his involuntary residence in Philadelphia, the 
71st Foot had encamped on his farm ‘‘to the ruin of 
his walls and fencing, loss of cattle, etc."’ In 
December 1799, his house — which appears to have 
also served his regiment as a powder magazine — 
caught fire and was totally destroyed. Some nine 
months later, he was petitioning Sir Guy Carleton to 
protect him against a charge of having misused the 
pay of “‘the militia garrison at Clinton redoubt."’ 
(From this it would appear that the militia got pay 
of a sort when on active duty; from the colonel's 
talk about long service and honor, it likewise ap- 
pears that he had been juggling his paybook.)* 

To end the picture, Jones complains loudly that 
neither Hamilton nor his officers were included in 
the Act of Attainder. 

The officers’ uniforms shown here are taken from 
a regimental order of 7 February 1780. 

“Colonel Hamilton desires that the officers of 
the Regiment of Loyal Queens County will provide 
themselves immediately each with a uniform or 
regimentals. It is to be scarlet, faced with blue, 
with white lining, white waistcoat and breeches, 
and silver buttons, with a silver epaulet, a well- 
cocked hat with silver buttons and loops and a 
silver hat band. Whatever officer appears upon and 
duty without his regimentals or side-arms may de- 
pend upon being fined half a Joe for the entertain- 
ment of his fellow officers. ...*’* 

Nothing is said about the mea's clothing, except 
that it should be clean. We have shown the sergeant 
with an improvised uniform coat of arms and a 
home-made halbard. The weapons and equipment 
seem to have been whatever could be spared. In 
June of 1778, the Queens County men took over the 
muskets ‘‘with wooden ramrods’’ and the “‘old 
cartridge boxes’’ of DeLancey's Brigade. ’ 

Is there any record of a uniform worn by the 
Kings County Regiment? 

Frederick Ray, Jr. 
John R. Elting 


Henry I. Shaw, Jr. 





*Onderdonk. Revolutionary Incidents of Queens County. 
New York: 1840, page 130. 

*Ibid., page 131. 

*Onderdonk, 2d Series, page 31. 

“Jones. History of New York, Vol. 1, pages 347-348. 

5 American MSS, Royal Institute, Vol. IV, pages 307 and 
478. 

*Onderdonk, 2d Series, pages 43-44. 

"Orderly Book, DeLancey’s Brigade, pages 99 and 110. 
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PALISADE PISTOL? 


Man has always been interested in developing a 
weapon capabie of shooting around corners; but, 
with the exception of weapons of a mortar-type, 
this has apparently been impossible. During World 
War !I the Germans did have experimental attach- 
ments that enabled their Stu.g. 44 assault rifle to 
be used for firing at angles of either 45° to 60° 
to axis of the bore. This is about the only case that I 
know of where a weapon has actually been en- 
abled to shoot around corners. The weapon that 
I am about to describe, however, seems to fit this 
rather unusual requirement. 

The weapon was picked up in an antique shop, 
and the dealer thought that he had a powder-tester. 
It was immediately obvious that the weapon was 
not a powder-tester, although, at the time, | 
thought it might be some type of tinder-lighter 
with pieces missing, or perhaps an instrument used 
for lighting fires. Upon closer examination of the 
weapon, it was seen that it definitely was nota 
tinder-lighter. As can be seen in the accompanying 
photographs, it has a rather crudely made stock 
fashioned much in the shape of the standard flint- 
lock pistol stocks. The lock plate is unsigned and 
could be of Continental European or American 

nanufacture. The interesting thing is the down- 
ward protection ef the tube on the front of the 
weapon. This tube is actually a regular barrel of 
what was probably a pistol. It is .67 caliber, but 
the breech plug is unlike any breech plug that I 
have ever seen, and appears to be specially made 
for this particular weapon. The breech plug is 


anchored in the brass plate on the top of the 
weapon. The stock shows no evidence of having 
any other attachments fashioned for it which have 
been lost over the intervening years. There is no 
place where the stock was recessed for a barrel 
in the normal position. There is no place for the 
standard tang of a normal breech plug. In short, 
the stock appears to be specially made for this 
particular contrivance. The breech plug and the 
brass plate on the top of the weapon, which holds 
the breech plug, also appear to be made for this 
instrument alone. The overall length is ten inches. 

The only question that appears to present itself 
now is: what could it be used for? One possible 
use was for starting a fire. A powder charge could 
be placed in this “barrel” and could be ignited by 
means of the usual flintlock mechanism and it 
would then expel its flame into the tinder at the 
base of the fire. This would seem to be a rather 
drastic way of starting a fire inasmuch as the gun 
would have to be pointed downward and the 
powder would fall out of the barrel unless secured 
by a wad. With a wad in place, the effect would be 
the same as shooting off a gun, and blowing away 
any tinder intended to be ignited. 

One possible use for this instrument was finally 
arrived at after some wild speculation; as it actu- 
ally appears to be an ingenious invention for shoot- 
ing around a corner.' More specifically, this use 
will be seen illustrated in the last picture accom- 
panying these notes. In assaulting a garrison-house 
or a stockade, the one place of safety would be at 
the foot of the stockade where an Indian or enemy 
soldier could be right up against it and could be 
engaged in setting the stockade on fire or hacking 
a hole through a doorway of a garrison-house in 
relative safety; and the only way to deal with the 
enemy if one had a musket or pistol would be to 
lean at least halfway over the top of the stockade 
or out a window to shoot down at him. This would 
make the individual leaning over the stockade a 
much better target than the enemy down below 
and would be extremely hazardous. If one knew 
roughly where the enemy was, however, and if this 
weapon were loaded with a rather large charge of 
buckshot, one could certainly discourage him from 
staying in that position any longer; and, once he 
could be driven away from the wall, he would be 
an easy target for another man armed more con- 




















ventionally. This appears to be an invention of 
some clever frontier mechanic which, apparently, 
never caught on to any large extent. 

[his weapon was shown at the Hudson- Mohawk 
Valley Regional Meeting of ComMPANY members, 
and it was the consensus at that meeting that this 


was the true purpose of the gun 
George A. Snook 


Among the various suggestions as to the probable purpose 
for which this device was designed were: for igniting cannon 
burglar alarm pistol, and game trap pistol 








RARE CIVIL WAR ARTILLERY PROJECTILE 


In the collections at Fredericksburg and Spotsyl- 
vania National Military Park is a rare artillery pro- 
jectile in unfired condition. It is a solid shot fora 
3-inch rifle. The bolt itself has a short ogival section 














then steps down sharply to a slightly tapering tail. 
Immediately behind the ogive is a lead band en- 
circling the tail, and in back of that is a wooden 
band. It was impossible to remove the lead band 
to determine the contour of the projectile within 
it. Enclosing the tail of the projectile and both of 
its bands is a covering or “can” of galvanized iron 
painted black. The overall length is 5% inches; the 
weight 62 pounds. 

No positive identification of the shot has been 
made. It has been suggested that it may be an early 
version of the Confederate Archer projectile. This 
is based on the theory that the portion of the bolt 
beneath the lead band has the typical serrated con- 
tour of the well known Archer type, and that it was 
only later that these contours were extended to the 
whole tail section. As yet, however, no positive doc- 
umentation has been found to substantiate this 
hypothesis. Any member who has definite infor- 
mation regarding its identity is entreated to send 
it to the writer. 

Harold L. Peterson 


A. E. F. SKETCH AUTHENTICATED 
Reference is made to “Notes on Early A. E. F. 
Dress,” which appeared in the MC&H, XII, p. 83. 

It might be interesting for me to add that the 
small figure at the bottom of the first column was 
taken from a sketch originally made by COMPANY 
Fellow Bruce Lancaster in April 1918 at Boncourt, 
Meuse, France. 

The sketch I sent in was a copy of a copy, and 
somewhat altered at that, and I didn’t feel safe in 
attributing it to anybody. Now the original has 
been identified, so that there is an extra guarantee 
of authenticity. 

Southworth Lancaster 


CYCLE INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS 
Illustrated herewith are the title page, a page of 
drill, a page of text, and an advertisement from 
the back of an interesting little manual calculated 
to put troops of the “gay nineties” on wheels in a 
military manner. 

Copyrighted in 1892, the manual was prepared 
by Brigadier General Albert Ordway; published 
by the Pope Manufacturing Company and pre- 
faced by its owner, Albert A. Pope. It has 71 pages 
including Trumpet Calls (sic). 

Despite the obvious commercial aspects of this 
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The Soldier’s Standard Bicycle. 
PARTS MADE ON INTERCHANGEABLE SYSTEM 


Of the best materials, and thoroughly texted by «killed workmer 


Columbia Light Roadster. 


The only cycle used in regular military ser e in the 
Army. Made by the oldest, largest, and best makers of 


bicycles in the United States, the 
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SCHOOL OF THE SOLDIER 27 


The front of each four remains parallel to the origina! 
front. (See plate 11.) 

To resume the original direction: 1. Forward; 2. March. 

Each man executes individually a half-turn to the left 
closes to and dresses on the guide of his four 


Being in Column of Fours, to Form Line to the Right or Left 


79. 1. Fours right (or left); 2. March; 3. Squad; 4. 
Halt; or, 3. Guide right (left or center). 

The fours wheel to the right and halt, or move forward, 
according to command 

The command na/t is given or the guide announced as 
the fours unite in line 


Being in Column of Fours, to Form on Right or Left into Line 


80. 1. On right (or left) into line; 2. March; 3. Squad; 
4. Balt; 5 Prout 

The leading four wheels to the right and marches for 
ward in the new direction, dressing to the right 

t the command halt, given when the leading four bas 

advanced thirty yards in the new direction, it halts and 
dresses to the right; each of the other fours move four 
yards beyond the wheeling point of the next preceding 
four, wheels to the right, moves to the new alignment 
halts, and dresses as explained for the leading four. (See 
plate 12.) 

If the movement is executed from a halt, it will be 
completed without mounting 

81. In movements where it ia prescribed that the lead- 
ing fuur or subdivision moves thirty yards to the front and 
is then halted, it may be halted at a less distance wher 
neceasury. This rule is general 


Being in Column of Fours, to Form Front into Line 


82. 1. Right (or left) front into line; 2. March; 
Squad ; 4. Halt; 5. Front. 





publication it had the support of General Nelson 
A. Miles and contains a pertinent endorsing speech 
to that effect. General Ordway served with the 
24th Massachusetts Infantry U.S.V. and it is stated 
in the booklet that he was Adjutant General of the 
District of Columbia. 

The copy from which these pages were taken 
was the property of Edgar Taylor, Ist Lieutenant, 
White Squadron of the Pequot Wheelmen, 1896; 
and it is so marked and signed. 

Ray Riling 


CAN ANYONE IDENTIFY THIS OBJECT? 


The object shown in the accompanying photograph 
was plowed up in a field near Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
in the spring of 1960. It appears to be made of gun 
metal bronze. The casing bears some blemishes 


which appear to be casting flaws or imperfections 
rather than corrosion. Machine turned inside and 
out, the casing is made of two parts which are 
joined together around its “equator.” The joint is 
extremely tight and whether welded or fitted I can- 
not determine. The outer surfaces show signs of 
having been lathe turned. A threaded plug of 
about one inch diameter fits into the bottom sur- 
face; when opened, the casing was found to be 
filled with black powder. The top surface is cov- 
ered with 25 symmetrically arranged percussion 
nipples, which are square shoulder and appear to 
take about a No. !0 cap. The nipples are in con- 
centric rings of 8 each with one in the center top. 
The sides of this object are flat, presenting a 
smooth cylindrical surface. Excluding the threaded 
plug, the casing is 5 inches tall, 4 inches in diam- 
eter, and has a girth of 12% inches. It weighs 7% 


pounds. I would assume that it is some sort of 
contact projectile, but the question remains, what 
sort? Could it be a mortar shell intended for a 
wooden sabot around the casing below the nipples? 
Can any reader identify this object for me? 

W. F. McLaughlin 


PRESENTATION SWORD 


A recent addition to my collection is an extremely 
high grade sword of the general type of the Model 
1850 Foot Officers with the exception of a brass 
mounted metal scabbard. The inscription, on the 
upper band is as follows: 
The Wyers Academic Cadets of West Chester Pa. To 
Major Chas. E. West, May 1865 
I can locate no reference to either the Wyers Aca- 
demic Cadets or Major West. Any member of the 
COMPANY having any knowledge of either is re- 
quested to communicate with me. 
Sydney C. Kerksis 


CIVIL WAR SERVICE OF MUTT AND JEFF 
QUESTIONED (MC&H, XII, p. 116) 
According to information furnished by Messrs 
Henry Holt & Co., George Herriman was born in 
New Orleans in 1880, son of a Parisian tailor and 
amateur astronomer. Shortly after George’s birth, 
the family removed to Los Angeles. Shifting to 
New York, George created Krazy Kat and Ignatz 
between 1908 and 1910. He did several others later 
and had a number of different connections. He 

died in Los Angeles in 1944. 

To call “Krazy Kat” Herriman a young Yankee 
soldier is something of an overstatement. The 
1865 date on the drawing is an obvious spoof, the 
drawing has all the characteristics of the George 
Herriman of New Orleans and Los Angeles. 

Southworth Lancaster 


ERRATA: CONFEDERATE STATES 

BUTTONS (MC&H, XII) 
Two COMPANY members are due our apologies in 
reference to the contribution cited above. Not only 
did we omit credit to Member A. H. Albert for 
the use of his valuable photograph on page 106, 
but we failed to spell Member Sydney C. Kerksis’ 
first name properly. On page 104, line thirteen, 
second column, the word “outfitters” should have 
been followed by a period, and the word “not” 
struck out. 





GAZETTE 


Richard T. Brady 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Charter Member 


GOVERNORS ELECTED 
The ballots of the recent Governors’ election have 
been tabulated in the office of the Administrator 
by disinterested persons, and President Peterson 
has announced that the following candidates were 
elected to serve until 31 December 1963. 


Lieutenant Colonel John H. Magruder, USMCR 
Mr. Harold L. Peterson 
Mr. Henry I. Shaw, Jr 


Lieutenant Colonel Hermann W. Williams, Jr.. USAR 


Captain James C. Tily, CEC, USN (Retired) has 
been elected to fill the unexpired term of Colonel 
Harry C. Larter, Jr. 


MC&H INDEX AVAILABLE 
The Index for MC&H, VII-IX, compiled by Maria 


P. Todd, is now available for sale to members and 
subscribers. The price is $1.00 per copy, and orders 
should be sent to the Administrator. 


KEEPING TRADITION ALIVE 


In a day when the phonograph record has all but 
replaced the bugle, and the concert, or popular 
military band, has superseded to a large extent 
the “field” bands of an earlier day, it is a real 
pleasure to report an outstanding move in the re- 
turning of military music to the troops. 

Responsible for this resurgence of field music is 
the Ist Battle Group, 3d Infantry (“The Old 
Guard”), and its fife and drum corps. Now a little 
over a year old, the group of some three dozen 
ex-infantrymen from the Military District of Wash- 
ington’s famed ceremonial and security troops, 
gained a nationwide television audience when they 
participated in the 20 January inaugural parade 
for President John F. Kennedy—the first such 
Army musical unit to march in an inaugural 
parade since the days of President Washington; 
but, they had become well known in the national 
capital area months before. 

THE COMPANY can be proud that two of its 
members have been associated with the corps in 
this first year, Colonel Richard M. Lee, Com- 


U.S. Army Photograph 





U. S. Army Photograph 


manding Officer of the Ist Battle Group, and Sp/5 
George P. Carroll of the Army Band. 
Colonel Lee is to be congratulated for encourag- 


ing the corps and realizing that an awareness of 


our Army’s history and traditions has a place in 
today’s Army. 

COMPANY Member Carroll’s contributions to the 
corpse have been numerous. His enthusiasm was in 
itself a valuable impetus to the success of the 
corps. In many more other tangible ways Specialist 
Carroll has also contributed to the authenticity, 
spirit, and technical training of the corps. 


The uniforms the group wear, scarlet and white 
in the style and spirit of the colonial, or early Re- 
publican, era, are designed not to copy the musi- 
cians uniforms of any specific regiment or corps, 
but to be typical of the period. This is done very 
well, due in no small part to Carroll’s efforts in 
achieving accuracy through reference to THE 
ComMPaANy’s MUIA series. The selection of instru- 
ments and the music rendered with them were 
greatly influenced by Carroll’s personal researches 
and long experience as a field and band musician. ' 

Should you have an opportunity, you are urged 
to view a performance of this splendid group, in 
Washington, or, it is to be hoped, on tour. You 
will not regret the time spent. 

Rowland P. Gill 


MC&H, XIl, p. 55 


. . * 


Before World War II one of the highlights of the 
Washington, D. C. military scene was the horse- 
shows, pageants, and similar presentations pro- 
duced by the troops in garrison at the seat of the 
Government. These, along with most similar cere- 
monies were put aside during the War, regrettably 
not to be resumed with the coming of peace. 

All this has changed, however, for it was your 
columnist’s great pleasure to attend in January of 
this year the first of a series of programs at Fort 
Myer, Virginia, called “Prelude to Taps,” a joint 
ist Battle Group, 3d Infantry (“Old Guard”) and 
Army Band show in eleven acts. The two-hour 
program featuring the music of the Army Band 
and the Army Band Herald Trumpets, the story 
of the Stars and Stripes, the Army Story,’ Contin- 
ental field music, a day in the life of a colonial 
soldier, military drills, etc., was a conspicuous 
success with over 2,000 persons attending the in- 
itial show. 

Colonel Richard M. Lee, Commanding Officer 
of the “Old Guard,” has indicated that the three 
programs presently scheduled will be followed by 
others if the reception warrants. We can only hope 
that the reception will so justify a return schedule. 
Should this be so, we hope to present a further 
report, properly illustrated. 

Rowland P. Gill 





The Army Story has been a feature of several special retreat 
parades at Fort Myer, Virginia, MC&H, XI. 


* . * 





There is an old saying, “a good name is more to 
be desired than great wealth.” A sentiment which 
our Navy seems to find most becoming when con- 
sidering the naming of its ships of war. The pat- 
tern adhered to for so many years—battleships for 
States, cruisers for cities, aircraft carriers for bat- 
tles and other famous ships, etc.—has in recent 
years been departed from to an ever increasing 
extent, but the other half of the policy seems to 
hold as true today as it has for many years. 
Perhaps no better demonstration of this can be 
found than in the more than a century of service 
rendered by five ships bearing the designation 
Princeton. The first Princeton, the first of the 
world’s propellor driven warships, was the unfor- 
tunate vessel whose famed 12 inch gun, the “Peace- 
maker,” exploded while the ship was cruising up 


the Potomac with the President, his secretaries of 


State and of the Navy, among the 400 guests. The 
wisdom of the Navy in not retiring the name after 
this February 1844 disaster has been amply borne 
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out. The next ship to bear the name was a full 
rigged steamer, launched in Boston in 1851 and 
employed for the next fifteen years only to be 
decommissioned and sold shortly after the Civil 
War. Third of the name was a gunboat commis- 
sioned in 1898, a month after the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American War. She was eventually 
stricken from the Navy lists in 1919, and there- 
after for twenty-five years no ship of the Navy 
bore the name Princeton. Then, in February 1943, 
the CVL-23, a light aircraft carrier, was commis- 
sioned at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. The history 
of this ship was to be brief, but as glorious as that 
of any ship ever to fly the Stars and Stripes. Nine 
months after she was commissioned, on 23 Oc- 
tober 1944, one Japanese bomb dropped on the 


Princeton, while she was steaming in the Philip 
pine Sea, set off a series of internal explosions 
which, after seven hours of struggle, forced her 
escorts to sink the gallant ship with “our own 
guns and torpedoes.” 





The replacement, and fifth ship to bear the 
name, for this short-lived, but valiant ship, was 
also an aircraft carrier, the 27,000 ton Essex-class 
CV-37. The “Sweet P,” was destined to make her 


mark in Korean waters, and today as an element 
of the Seventh Fleet, stands guard as an outpost 
of the free world, and current bearer of “‘a good 
name.” 

Rowland P. Gill 


PUBLICATIONS 


Centennial Album of the Civil War by Marvin H. 
Pakula in collaboration with William J. Ryan and 
David K. Rothstein. New York and London: 
Thomas Yoseloff, 1960, 299 pages, 317 illustra- 
tions, $25.00. 

The greater portion of this large picture book 
is devoted to 109 portraits of the military leaders 
of both sides of the war. These are rendered with 
professional skill in crayon or charcoal by author- 
artist Pakula, and an effort was made to secure 
good and sometimes rare photographs of the sub- 
jects selected to copy. These are credited in rear 
of the book as to their origin. Brief biographical 
sketches in prose accompany each drawing, and 
the entire group are a welcome and useful refer- 
ence to readers of Civil War history. 

An attractive section of 20 color plates contain- 
ing at least 206 separate illustrations precede the 
portraits and present a colorful impression of in- 
signia, uniforms, flags, arms and other military 
accessories of the period, including 21 illustrations 


of modern regimental insignia of selected organ- 
izations whose lineage include units with extensive 
Civil War service. As in the case of the portraits, 
each plate has its descriptive text. 

Unfortunately, the color pictorial section is not 
only necessarily far from comprehensive, but also 
there are at least a dozen serious errors, the worst 
of which are: switched labels that completely con- 
fuse the titling of badges for Wilson’s, Hancock’s 
and Sheridan’s Cavalry Corps and do the same 
for the flags of the Cavalry of the Army of the 
Potomac and the Army of the Cumberland; a con- 
fusion of the 1866 Naval Regulations for Dress 
with those of the earlier years; showing a black 
horsehair plume in the Light Artillery cap in place 
of the correct red, and a reverse error in the case 
of the ostrich plume for the Woodis Riflemen’s 
hat; and other similar short-comings in plate and 
text that further imperil the material as a reliable 
reference to those seeking full understanding of 
the subject. 





Haste in preparation was obviously a factor, for 
shoulder weapons and other details are often im- 
perfectly drawn, and an uneven performance in 
the rendering of uniformed figures would also 
seem to betray this condition. 

Among the accomplishments of this effort are 
for the first time a general availability of color 
plates similar to those in the Atlas to Accompany 
the Official Records of the War of the Rebellion, 
Designating Flags of the Army of the United States 
1861-1865, and other sources which are not readily 
available to personal libraries. Such sources are 
thoughtfully listed in the rear of the book to en- 
able the reader to determine the origin of Mr. 
Pakula’s material. 

It is hoped that Member Pakula will further 
employ his obvious energy and talents and that 
Mr. Y oseloff will also support future pictorial rep- 
reseniations of American military dress in color. 

Robert L. Miller 


Of the current flow of Civil War books there are 
two by the same author, Frank Cunningham, 


which merit attention. The first is General Stand 
Watie’s—Confederate Indians (San Antonio, Texas: 
The Naylor Company, 1959, 242 pages, illustrated, 
$5.00). 

Mr. Cunningham begins his narrative with a 
summary historical sketch of the Cherokees and 
how they became divided into two factions, the 
full-bloods under Chief John Ross, and the mixed- 
bloods under Stand Watie. Then follows a brief 
account of the Confederacy’s early endeavors to 
grasp control of the Indian Territory, and the suc- 
cesses and failures in securing alliances with the 
Five Civilized Tribes, and some tribes of the 
Plains Indians. The major portion of the book 
concerns the role of Stand Watie in the struggle 
for the control of the Indian Territory. Watie, in- 
cidentally, was the last Confederate general to sur- 
render—on 23 June 1865. Even at the time the 
armies in the east were stacking arms, Watie was 
preparing to raise a force of 10,000 for the inva- 
sion of eastern Kansas. 

It seems almost incredible that this book, which 
is about an area of military operations relatively 
unfamiliar to most students, should have appeared 
without a map of any description. Equally irrita- 
ting is the quoting of long passages from other 
works. Although comprehensive research by the 


author, and largely in secondary source material, 
is evidenced by the bibliography, there are no foot- 
notes giving page references. There is, however, a 
very good index, and the author has included some 
well selected photographs. Despite these defici- 
ences, the author has made a contribution, though 
not a scholarly one, to the field by this graphic 
account of Stand Watie and his Confederate 
Indians. 

Mr. Cunningham has also written Knight of the 
Confederacy —Gen. Turner Ashby (San Antonio, 
Texas: The Naylor Company, 1960, 225 pages, 
illustrated, $5.00). Far from being a definitive bio- 
graphy, the author has compiled a eulogistic ac- 
count of Ashby, who was already a legendary 
figure by the time he was killed in June 1862. No 
attempt was made by the author to place an evalu- 
ation on Ashby as a cavalry leader. The book 
suffers from the same defects as General Stand 
Watie’s—Confederate Indians, notably in the ab- 
sence of maps and footnotes. These criticisms not- 
withstanding, the author has done a fairly credible 
job in bringing together some interesting facts, 
which should provide enjoyable reading for the 
student of the Civil War 


. * 


ComPANY Fellow C. E. Dornbusch, to whom so 
many a military historian is already deeply in- 
debted for his guides to the literature of our field, 
has brought to attention in his U. S. Army Recruit 
ing Journal; Index to Articles of Historical Interest, 
1919-1942 (Cornwallville, N. Y., Hope Farm Press, 
1960) a little used cache of valuable contemporary 
data on the Army, its historic posts, units, and 
related subjects. An excellent guide, worthy com- 
panion to this author’s previous works, it is 16 
pages long, mimeographed, and available from the 
publisher for $2.00. 


* 


Company Fellow Charles E. Dornbusch has com- 
piled another of his most useful bibliographies of 
military subjects and published it through his own 
Hope Farm Press, Cornwallville, N. Y. The sub- 
ject and title, The New Zealand Army, indicates 
the scope of the work which takes the form of a 
booklet with paper covers and reproduced type- 
writer type. The entries, presented in detailed bib- 
liographical form, include such varied subjects as 
World Wars I and II, Medals, Conscription, and 
the Maori battles. The listings cover 105 pages 





and the index 10 more. Mr. Dornbusch has in- 
cluded a cour'e of facsimilies of early title pages 
and holiday greetings of a regimental nature, but 
the end effect is that the addition was unnecessary. 
The meat of the book is the bibliography, which 
may not be complete by the compiler’s own ad- 
mission, yet is as useful as it can be made, and 
as accurate. The initial printing of this title is 300 
copies, sold by the publisher at $4.00 apiece, a 
price well in keeping with the subject of limited 
appeal and the expense involved. This is certainly 
not a money-making venture, but it is a highly 
useful one for the student whose interests include 
the many facets of Commonwealth military his- 
tory that are touched upon. The reader can count 
upon having the work of a competent military 
bibliographer, done with precision and a rare feel- 
ing for the neglected field of unit history. 


* * * 


he latest product of the press of Arizona Silhou- 
ettes, Tucson, Arizona, is a reprint of Vanished 
Arizona by Martha Summerhayes ($7.50 cloth 
bound, $12.50 in leather). This book, first published 
in 1908, describes the trials and tribulations of an 
Army Wife in the West following the Civil War. 
Because Martha Summerhayes wrote plainly and 
simply of her experiences her book has become a 
classic not only for those interested in the history 
of the United States Army, but for Western en- 
thusiasts as well. 

In this reprint Member Ray Brandes has added 
some bibliographical notes, a few additional pic- 
tures, and a glossary of terms to assist the more 
technically inclined reader, but Vanished Arizona 
needs no gilding for those who treasure it. Gen- 
erally, when men wrote of the West, or of the part 
played there by the U.S. Army, flag-waving and 
exaggerations of all kinds had a habit of creeping 
in—further they seldom thought to record the 
little things that went into the daily lives of those 
‘imes. It remained for the women, and for Martha 
Summerhayes, in particular, to leave us this type 
of record 

This book is highly recommended to the distaff 
side of THE COMPANY, especially those who have 
followed their Army husbands from post to post 
they will be surprised at the number of experiences 
they have had in common with a woman who 
“joined the army” in 1874. 


* * 


Member Ray Brandes has recently produced an- 
other contribution to the history of the United 
States Army in the Southwest: Frontier Military 
Posts of Arizona (Dale Stuart King, Publisher). In 
this smali volume he presents an alphabetical list- 
ing of the 46 military posts built in what is now 
Arizona between 1849 and 1886. Each entry con- 
tains a brief history, sometimes only a few lines, 
sometimes two or three pages in length, which 
concludes with a list of sources. Because some of 
the posts have gone by several different names, 
there is a list of names at the beginning to clarify 
the situation. There is also a good bibliography of 
source material, an index, and a large number of 
illustrations, including contemporary photographs, 
drawings, and plans. 

This is an excellent work, but unfortunately it 
seems to have suffered considerably in the process 
of publication. Lines are sometimes jumbled out 
of order. There are apparent omissions and other 
indications of a sloppy printing job. It is hoped 
that these defects can be corrected in future edi- 
tions. The book certainly deserves much better. 
Definite information is not available on costs, but 
it is believed that copies may be obtained directly 
from the publisher, Six Shooter Canyon, Globe, 
Arizona for $1.00 in paper and $2.25 in vinyl cloth 
binding. 


Also on the subject of western posts is Bulletin 176 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology. This volume 
contains numbers 15-20 of the River Basin Surveys 
Papers, edited by Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr. 
These papers discuss the archeological salvage 
carried out at various military and fur trading 
posts along the Upper Missouri in the Dakotas 
before the sites were flooded by the big new flood 
control dams. Most of the sites excavated date 
from the early or middle 19th century. Each proj- 
ect is described in detail with an indication of the 
history of the site and an analysis of the remains dis- 
covered, and of the artifacts that were found. Illus- 
trations include maps, diagrams, and photographs 
of remains and objects uncovered in the operations. 
Member Carlyle Smith contributed an appendix 
identifying the large quantity of cartridges recov- 
ered at Fort Stevenson, and he is quoted as au- 
thority for the identification of a small swivel gun 
excavated at Kipp’s Trading Posi. Members in- 
terested in the posts and artifacts of this era will 
find this volume most useful. It may be obtained 





directly from the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. for $1.00. 


* * * 


Students of combat vehicles will welcome a new 
book just published in the United States by Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, Inc. Armor by John Ogorkiewicz 
($7.95) is a model of what the well prepared gen- 
eral survey of a field should be. Based on a thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject, it traces the his- 
tory of armored vehicles in all countries with a 
wealth of fascinating details and an excellent dis- 
cussion of the many technical problems, including 
design, production, armament, power units, costs, 
and the like. Organization and tactics are included, 
and there is a most interesting appendix tracing 
the ancestry of the tank back to the Sumerian 
military cart of 3,500 BC. If a reviewer were to 
voice any wish for improvement in this excellent 
volume, it would be the perennial plea for more 
illustrations. As it is there are 16 pages of half- 
tones, but the student will always wish for more. 


The most recent book to appear under the Com- 
PANY’S sponsorship program is a 76-page volume 
written, illustrated, and published in a limited edi- 
tion by Fellow Waverly P. Lewis. Entitled U. S. 
Military Headgear, 1770-1880, it presents a series 
of photographs of 67 caps, hats, and helmets with 
brief identifications and descriptions. There is a 
short introduction and a discussion of the con- 
struction of both the so-called Jockey Cap and of 
the cylindrical hat. Most of the specimens illus- 
trated come from the author’s personal collection, 
but public collections such as the Smithsonian 
Institution, the West Point Museum, New York 
Historical Society, Shelburne Museum, and others 
have been called upon to fill gaps. 

It was not the author’s purpose to present an 
exhaustive compilation of all known variants of 
the basic military headgear of these years. Rather 
he set out to present a representative catalog of 
the standard forms and their principal variants. 
This he has done admirably with excellently clear 
photographs in a size sufficiently large to show 
details. 

Copies may be obtained direct from the author, 
86 Housatonic Drive, Devon, Connecticut, for 
$6.50 apiece. 


Two British uniform books have recently been 
published which should be of interest to military 
Anglophiles and students of uniform history. One, 
issued by the Royal Artillery Institution, Wool- 
wich, London, S. E. 18, is titled The Dress of the 
Royal Artillery from 1898-1956. Written by Major 
D. A. Campbell, it brings MacDonald’s famous 
history of Royal Artillery uniforms up to modern 
times. This book which sells for 27/6 ($3.85) in a 
hard-cover version is quite unlike MacDonald's 
lavishly illustrated work, which is a limited edition 
with many color plates, but it does include all the 
pertinent uniform regulations that cover the indi- 
cated period and is a worthwhile reference for the 
specialist. Eight photographic plates and 13 line 
drawings help the dry recital of orders and notes 
on regimental customs, but many more illustra- 
tions could have been used. 

The second book, covering the uniforms of the 
London Scottish, is also very much a series of ex- 
tracts from uniform regulations, but it is issued on 
coated paper, has five large color plates, and nu- 
merous photographs making it a more attractive 
volume. Although its size, 64 pages, is just about 
the same as the Royal Artillery history, its price 
is less, 17/6 ($2.45). Obtainable from The London 
Scottish Regiment Ogilby Trust at the regiment's 
headquarters in London, the book by J. O. Rob- 
son is titled The Uniform of the London Scottish 
1859-1959. Those who are interested in buying 
either of these books are reminded that they should 
either remit the amount needed by money order 
or add 25¢ or so to their personal checks to cover 
exchange fees. 


The Honorable Secretary of the Military Historical 
Society of England. to which so many of our 
members also belong, has written us to point out 
the existence of a good booklet for those inter- 
ested in the history of Scottish regiments, and one 
whose sale will benefit a worthy cause. The volume, 
in size and on paper similar to the National Geo 
graphic, has nine pages of color plates of historic 
uniforms, several portraits in black and white, and 
192 pages of text interspersed with advertisements 
The narrative consists of general histories of the 
several units. The entire proceeds of the book go 
to a bona fide hospital charity, the Erskine Para- 
phlegic Coach and Comforts Fund. W. Jacques 
Steeple, the MHS secretary, will sell you as many 





copies at $1.00 apiece as you wish. Mr. Steeple’s 
address is 15, Broomwood Road, London S. W. 11. 
The booklet is well worth the price for the color 
plates alone. 


he latest airplane book to be published by “Har- 
borough” (Harleyford Publications, Lid., Letch- 
worth, England) has recently been received. Again 
this press has given us a thoroughly researched, 
well presented and superbly illustrated work on 
one phase of air warfare: Spitfire—the Story of a 
Famous Fighter, compiled and written by Bruce 
Robertson. Among other things, the book includes 
an excellent chapter on the Americans who flew 
with the RAF in the “Eagle Squadrons,” from the 
founding, on October 19th, 1940, of #71 Squad- 
ron, to its incorporation, on September 29th, 1942, 
with two other Eagle Squadrons (#121 and #133), 
into the 4th Fighter Group, 8th Air Force, USAAF 
as the 334th, 335th and 336th Squadrons, respec- 
tively 


The Victory Campaign—The Operations in North- 
West Europe 1944-1945 is the title and subject of 
Volume III of the official history of the Canadian 
Army in the second World War by ComMPANy 
Fellow Colonel C. P. Stacey, O. B. E., published 
by the Ministry of National Defence, Ottawa, 
Canada. To those familiar with the two earlier 
volumes in the same series, evidence of the author’s 
painstaking and exhaustive research will again be 
discernible. The material is assembled in easily 
understandable sequence, and the book is written 
in Colonel Stacey’s flowing and facile style. In The 
Victory Campaign, the author has permitted him- 
self carefully analyzed and just criticism of many 
aspects of Canada’s army and soldiers. The book 
is well illustrated by photographs and pictures by 
war artists. The many maps are explicit and are 
beautifully drawn. The final volume of this official 
history will be published this year, still under the 
guidance of Colonel Stacey, who recently retired 
as Director, Historical Section, General Staff, and 
is now teaching at the University of Toronto. 
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(INCORPORATING CHAS. C. STADDEN MINIATURES 
MILITARY 


PAINTINGS 49 Hloriford iveet 
BOOKS 


prom corny (Mayfair, London W 1 


Collectors of every persuasion will feel at home in our London shop in the heart of 
Mayfair at the corner of Shepherd Market. A wide range of military antiques 
headdress, uniforms, buttons, insignia, weapons—is always available 
Members of THe Company oF Mitirary CoLiectors & 
HISTORIANS are doubly welcome 


* * . 


MAKERS OF THE INCOMPARABLE 


STADDEN MINIATURES 


These figures, the hand-made, individually positioned creations of a master artist and crafts 
man, are obtainable in ever-growing variety of units and eras. They can be purchased 
painted with our characteristic attention to detail, or you may paint them yourself. The 
Revolutionary color bearers shown below are but a small sample of the meticulous artistry 
which characterizes our work. We feel quite sure that the low cost and consistent high qual 
ity of the Stadden figure cannot be equalled 


In order to make our service to the American collector easier, quicker, and less expensive 
to us both, we have centralized our operations in one acredited representative in the United 
States. You may purchase the figures that you want, in the positions that you want, directly 
from him at a considerable saving in time and money. He can also supply ovr own hand 
colored plate series, “Uniforms of the British Army” and our new range of 30mm figures 
perfect for the maker of dioramas. We expect that he will have available during 1961 a 
heavily illustrated catalogue of our entire range (50¢ a copy); a free mimeographed listing 
of the hundreds of figures that we make is available now 


In June 1961, we shall have available Volume 3 of C. C. P. Lawson’s History of the Uniforms 
of the British Army. We shall also republish Volumes | and 2, now long out of print, of this 
invaluable military classic. 





To touch upon 
some points 
we hold in common— 


AMERICAN HERITAGE 


The Magazine of History 


offers you a 
continuing arrangement 


Infrequently we invite a selected number of people to 
subscribe to AMERICAN HERITAGE at a special—and tem- 
porary—rate: just $11.85 a year. The regular price is 
$3.95 a copy, $15.00 a year. 

As a courtesy to readers of The Military Collector and 
Historian, we are happy to extend this price to you any 
time you wish to take advantage of it. We've an idea any 
reader of The Military Collector and Historian knows us 
already; and surely you will enjoy being on our list. 
Briefly, then, here’s what you will be getting: 
vy A magazine made like a fine book, with hard covers 
and no advertising. Each of the six issues a year measures 
834 by 11\% inches and contains 112 pages, 30 or more 
in full color. 

% The Senior Editor is Bruce Catton, journalist, savant 
and historian of note. 


x The sponsors are The American Association for Staie 

and Local History and The Society of American Historians. 
SsO— 

if you'd like to try a year of AMERICAN HERITAGE, tear 

out (or bayonet) this page, attach your name and address, 


and mail to Mr. Frank Johnson, AMERICAN HERITAGE, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Billing later, if you prefer. 
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AMERICAN MILITARY 


ACCOUTREMENTS GI L BERT Ss AUL 
Badges, buttons, bridles, holsters, cart- REPRODUCTIONS 


ridge boxes, hats, caps, jackets, coats, Full Color Prints 


sabers, sashes, insignia, chevrons (U. S. of famous Confederate paintings 
Marines too), scabbards, parts, Confed- _ “Before The Dawn” 
“Holding the Line At All Hazards” 
and others—considered by Gaul as his 
masterpieces. 


erate money, newspapers, books, numer- 
als, martingales, buckles, slings, etc. sold 


at reasonable prices. Prints 21” x 25” — beautifully 


adapted to framing. 
LIST 5¢ STAMP : 
$1.00 ea. plus mailing charges 
Complete set of 7—$7.75 


FRANK FAHEY inclusive. 


Route 2 HOTEL HERMITAGE 
Huntington, N. Y. Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Want Confederate badges, will swap! 











HINTON HUNT 


The Civil War FIGURES 
SOLDIER 


2%" high military and historical models 
hand made and positioned for the 
A 24-page illustrated book connoisseur. Each figure is only pro- 
showing life, weapons, uniforms duced after considerable research and 
' ; can be purchased hand painted or 
and equipment of the soldier 


, ; under-coated and ready to paint, 
plus twelve 4 x 6-inch pictures according to the collectors’ choice. 


of soldiers in the field. New, in- Painting instructions also available. 


teresting, accurate. All for $1.50 Hinton Hunt Figures large range 

. includes an important series of Civil 
postpaid. War figures, Napoleonic, War of 
1812/14, Ancient Civilization, 


American Revolution, etc. 
Historical Impressions Co. " er 


902 20th Street, N.W. Send for list of HINTON HUNT FIGURES 


Washington 6, D. C. to our Sole American Agent 
Bob Cowan, 
10228 Brockbank Drive, 
Dallas 29, Texas, U.S.A. 





AMERICA’S FINEST 
ANTIQUE ARMS SERVICE 


——— ee :«|CUNNEW, exciting, 72 page iliustrated 
: Sirk. ‘ CATALOG EVERY 8 WEEKS! 


Hundreds of antique firearms, edged weapoas, flasks, arms curiosa, and mili- 

tary accessories in each issue. Accurately described and reasonably priced. 

Two sections in each catalog devoted to arms and military literature. One a 

complete listing of all current arms books; the other specializing in rare, out 

of print and early military manuals and books. 

The finest service of its type available to arms enthusiasts and organizations. 
SUBSCRIPTION STILL ONLY $1 PER YEAR. WRITE TODAY TO: 


NORM FLAYDERMAN 


44 WEST PUTNAM AVENUE « DEPT. MC « GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


WANTED!!! PREMIUM PRICES PAID for guns, swords, uniforms, equipment 
with authentic documented histories of ownership and use; inscribed presenta- 
tion pieces of the Civil War period. ¢ Nationally Known For Reputable Dealings 





IMRIE CUSTOM MINIATURES 


Hand Made Metal Figures 
ANTIQUE ARMS | of American History 


Each figure is created to 54 mm. scale from recognized 
source material for the discriminating collector of mili- 
tary miniatures. Catalog 50c 


HELENIC UNPAINTED MINIATURES 
One of the largest and finest We offer the model solcier enthusiast a superb line of Na- 


poleonic cavalry and infantry miniatures. These highly de- 


stocks of antique arms in the tailed unpainted figures, 2'4” high, come in a wide range of 
cou ntry. Write me your wants. positions for the diorama builder, either in kit ferm or fully 


assembled and primed, ready to paint. Catalog, including 


G ] O d e M R e q ua B ox 3 5 modeler’s aids and our own paints in military colors, 35c. 


A special unpainted series of representative figures from 
M onsey, N . » American and European wars is now in preparation. Let us 
know what you would like to see in this collection. 


REFERENCE MATERIAL 


Send for a free brochure of Helenic booklets, military plates 
in color and black and white, and our latest book listings. 


GLODE M. REQUA Wie 


MONSEY, N.Y ai) WILLIAM 
ee F. IMRIE 


80-39 88th Road 
Woodhaven 2l, 
Queens, N. Y. 
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